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THE SPANISH TEXT BOOK 



By Cony Sturgis 



(Read before the New Jersey M. L. T. Association) 

WE MIGHT paraphrase an old saying, and remark of 
Spanish Text Books — 'There is enough good in the worst of 
them and enough bad in the best of them so that we should not 
say much against any of them.' Rarely do we find a book that 
is so intrinsically bad that it is beyond the pale. 

This last statement is true of our Spanish material. Consider- 
ing the comparatively recent and very remarkable increase in the 
demand for Spanish in schools and colleges, and the hesitancy to 
publish, due to the war, the number of text books published for 
this language has amounted to almost a flooding of the market. 
The quality, as a whole, has nearly kept pace with the quantity. 
By selection a teacher may make out a program for the three 
years of Spanish preparatory to college with as satisfactory a 
collection of books as can be found for French and German. Let 
us substantiate the statement by some enumerations. We find 
between 35 and 40 Spanish grammars; about 15 so called compo- 
sition books; about 50 readers; and about 90 additional edited 
Spanish texts for all grades. Certain college classes, of course, 
may add to the last type almost indefinitely by securing unedited 
texts directly from Spain, but the high school teacher is limited 
to the readers and to about 60 to 65 of the edited texts, — surely 
enough, however, for us to find satisfactory material for reading. 
Yet, the firm (D. C. Heath &• Co.) publishing the largest number 
of Spanish texts lists only 50 titles in its latest catalogue (July, 
1920), while the same catalog contains 231 titles for French. 
There seems at first glance a great discrepancy here between the 
two languages; but when we look over the field and consider the 
length of time these languages have been taught on an equal 
basis, the number of students in each throughout the country, and 
the impelling motive for the teaching of each language in various 
sections, we can fairly state that, except for two types of books, we 
teachers of Spanish can base no valid excuse for inadequate 
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results on any lack of quantity, and hence variety, in our texts. 
There is, however, a gap yet to be filled for high school and under- 
graduate college courses in Spanish: we lack proper material for 
grammar review after the first year, and for work in advanced 
composition. After a careful survey of the field I should say, 
further, that the quality reaches a relatively high standard. In 
view of these conclusions, then, why discuss Spanish text books at 
all? 

Because, though few will admit it publicly, the reason for 
teaching Spanish, the teaching itself, and the proper grading of text 
and vocabulary for the various grades, has not yet approached the 
standardization that has gradually taken place in the long years of 
experience with French and German. The question of differentia- 
tion between types of books for the various grades in high school 
work, and for preparatory or college classes, is by no means 
settled, while the French and German situation is more stable. 
The quality and type of teaching in our Spanish classes does not 
enter the present discussion; nor need we consider further the 
quantity of material at hand, as that seems to be adequate for im- 
mediate needs. Nevertheless we have still two most vital points 
to determine in the text book field: the purpose for which 
Spanish is taught and the proper grading of text and vocabulary 
for satisfactory results. 

Are we teaching Spanish for its general mental and linguistic 
training? or for its literature? Or is it facility in conversation 
that is desired? Or is it purely a business proposition, and hence, 
should we employ mainly the commercial texts? If so, in what 
grade should this specialized vocabulary be introduced? These 
are the questions that must be answered before we can make a 
division between even college and preparatory text books. 

After the war with Spain, Spanish received an artificial increase 
in popularity, encouraged by an erroneous belief that it was much 
easier than other foreign languages. Then came the widespread 
conception of it as a purely business medium between us and our 
southern neighbors. A teacher of Latin said to me last year, 
"Spain has no literature." An official of a big university library 
made the same remark to me a year or two ago. Such views have 
led to the production of a large number of commercial composi- 
tion books, commercial readers, and similar text books emphasiz- 
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ing a commercial vocabulary. These books have no place in the 
elementary general courses of our schools. They have their use, 
but that use is in commercial schools, business colleges, or in 
special classes offered in various institutions as technical courses; 
and then only as supplementary to a thorough basic understanding 
of the language as a living medium for presenting accurately one's 
ideas, not merely as a collection of terms used solely in bartering 
one's goods. No matter what may be the purpose of acquiring 
Spanish, or what the method of teaching it, we must always select 
our texts on the principle that no student can make progress in any 
language without an adequate and accurate grounding in grammar. 
After obtaining a proper foundation in the essentials of a new lan- 
guage, anyone can acquire a special vocabulary in that language 
with twice the ease and ten times the accuracy that would result 
from an early introduction to technical terms. 

With the scope of choice thus reduced by the elimination of 
technical texts from our general high school courses, let us see 
how we can differentiate further between preparatory and special 
or college courses. In regard to grammars we must consider three 
points: accuracy, simplicity of presentation, and the age of our 
students, together with their previous preparation and acquain- 
tance with other foreign languages. There can be no question 
that accuracy is an essential in any text book. Simplicity of 
presentation is obviously desirable. In grammars, therefore, the 
only point to be considered in differentiation between high school 
and college texts is whether the book presents the subject matter 
in a manner suitable to the comprehension of the pupil. 

In composition books there is no choice, as the supply of 
books of this type for general classes is so limited that the same 
texts must be used for both preparatory and college classes. 

Reading presents a very different problem. We give below 
the outlines of courses presented by three different colleges for 
those beginning Spanish after leaving high school: 

College A — Course I. Grammar. Reading of such easy 
Spanish as Alarcon, El Capitdn Veneno. Gald6s, Dona Perfecta. 

Course II. A study of modern Spanish novels and dramas. 

College B — Course I. Grammar. Hills, Spanish Tales for 
Beginners; Alarcon, Novelas Cortas. Valdes, La hermana San 
Sulpicio. 
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Course II. Valdes, Josi; Selections from Don Quijote; Blasco 
Ibaftez, La Barraca. 

College C — Course I. Grammar. 600 pages of reading. 

Course II. 1200 pages of reading. (This course may be pre- 
sented, under certain conditions, as part of the work for an M. A. 
degree.) 

Another college offers as Course I — Grammar and 100 pages 
of easy Spanish. 

With such discrepancies in the college courses supposedly 
equivalent to our preparatory work, the only recourse left us is 
to endeavor to strike some mean that will produce the results 
required by the various entrance boards. The several outlines 
and syllabi issued by our colleges, the College Entrance Board, 
the different State Departments of Education, will, when com- 
pared, give us a fairly correct summary of the type of text desir- 
able. 

In the first two years give the student some accurate Spanish 
Reader, a couple of edited texts of short stories or novels the 
plot of which will interest the types of pupil in the particular 
school in question, and a short play. The third year work should 
present more short stories or novels of progressive difficulty in 
vocabulary and construction, and a play, or possibly two, one in 
prose and the other in verse. The amount read should have a 
minimum set by the system under which you are teaching, while 
the maximum ground covered should depend solely on the ability 
of your class to give accurate and idiomatic translation. Do not 
accept any translation as good unless it is normal, idiomatic 
English. 

It is with considerable diffidence that I approach the question 
of naming text books individually. Having been requested to do so, 1 
however, I can base my selections on two things only: the result 
of my own experience, and, for texts I have not used personally, 
the opinion of experienced teachers who have used them. Any one 
of the following grammars should give good results for beginniug 
classes: 

Crawford — A First Book in Spanish — The Macmillan Co. 

1 This request preceded from the program committee of the New Jersey 
Association. In what follows the author expresses, of course, his own opinions 
for the benefit of fellow members of the Association. 
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Espinosa & Allen — Elementary Spanish Grammar — American 
Book Co. 

Fuentes & Francois — Practical Spanish Course — The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Hills & Ford — First Spanish Course — D. C. Heath & Co. 

Wagner— Spanish Grammar — Geo. Wahr. 

I would also mention three others that I have examined but 
not yet used in class: 

Olmsted — First Course in Spanish — Holt & Co. 

Sinagnan — A Foundation Course in Spanish — The Macmillan 
Co. 

Wilkins — First Spanish Book — Holt & Co. 

The teacher should know the type of pupil to be taught, then 
go carefully over the texts to be considered, choosing the one 
having the best presentation of the subject for the student, the 
length of class period, the number of recitations during the year, 
and the ground to be covered under the requirements of the system 
of which the school is a part. Do not forget that simplicity of 
presentation not only includes clearness in explaining any given 
rule, but also implies a well balanced lesson as to quantity. Some 
of our grammars are overloaded with material, examples, and 
explanations to such an extent that confusion rather than clarity 
is the result. The fact that any particular author has used a 
special method of presentation does not necessarily banish some pet 
method of teaching on the part of the teacher. Any first year 
book lends itself to oral work in class, and this oral work should 
never be neglected. It should not, however, be introduced in 
such a way as to prevent the acquisition of an adequate knowl- 
edge of applied grammar. 

Each grammar has something in it that may be, and has been, 
criticized adversely by someone. For example, I personally feel 
that the best explanation of the difference between the two verbs 
ser and estar is to be found in Crawford, and in Moreno-Lacalle, 
Elementos de Espariol (Sanborn). This implies a criticism of every 
other grammar on the market, in this one point: yet virtually 
every one of them has given the type of explanation found in 
Ramsey, which is cited as an authority by editors and teachers 
the country over. Hills and Ford is as accurate a grammar as 
can be desired; yet it is so idiomatically Spanish from the very 
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first that it requires a thoroughly equipped teacher to handle it 
with the best results. Wagner's is one of the simplest, considering 
the question of multiplicity of material, yet he had to modify his 
ideas after the first publication and insert special exercises for those 
who desired written work daily. Wilkins has about 2500 words in 
his vocabulary, while corresponding French texts and other Span- 
ish texts run from 1200 to 2100: yet the material in Wilkins, in- 
cluding the pictures, is definitely intended for the high school 
pupil, which cannot be said of other grammars, except a few avail- 
able only for Junior High School or for special classes. Most of 
the first year books not mentioned above are really good texts, 
but were prepared with a particular type of pupil in view, and 
hence are not suitable for our regular high school courses. A few 
seem to me to present the subject matter inadequately, incorrectly, 
or impractically, and have been omitted for one of these reasons. 

With at least eight elementary grammars to choose from we 
can feel fairly safe for our first year work : but when we go on and 
wish to review the grammar in the second and third years we find 
ourselves at a loss. The average syllabus postpones the consider- 
ation of that most difficult topic, the Spanish subjunctive, until 
the second year, so a first year book will not easily serve our needs 
in this respect when passing on to the second year. There have 
been two texts prepared with this field in view: Olmsted and 
Gordon, and Coester. The first was apparently modeled some- 
what on the old editions of Fraser and Squair's French Grammar, 
presenting the subjunctive in much the same fashion and following 
its model in general method. It is not, however, as easy to handle 
as its French prototype, nor does it, in my opinion, make as clear 
and satisfactory a presentation of the various grammatical points. 

Coester's Spanish Grammar is probably the best we can find 
for a review of grammar in our advanced classes. Yet there is 
something about this book that makes it difficult to handle with 
the average class. I have used both these grammars in college 
classes, and have had complaints from students of average ability 
that they could not understand the presentation of certain points. 
The bright student with excellent linguistic training had little 
difficulty, but if the normal college boy or girl has to make a de- 
cided effort at analysis of a given statement, how can we expect our 
high school pupils to make a great success with the same book? 
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I am not, of course, considering the reference grammars, such as 
Ramsey, Bello-Cuervo, etc., which are for the teacher and not for 
the preparatory student. It should be remembered, however, that, 
in the final accounting, it is not the text but the teacher that deter- 
mines the result. Let each one of us check up the book we are 
using with Ramsey and other grammars in order to clarify for the 
student any point that may be especially difficult, and we shall 
enable our classes to acquire that accurate grammatical knowl- 
edge which is the foundation of all language work, regardless 
of what text or what method we may employ. Constant drill 
on the essentials, through oral, aural, and written work, is the basis 
of thorough preparation in any language, and any accurate 
grammar that enables us to give this necessary drill should secure 
for us the desired results. When I speak of the ease or difficulty 
with which a certain book may be handled I am not thinking of the 
teacher, but of the pupil. I am not at all in sympathy with the 
type of book advertised for Latin classes a few years ago, the 
announcement stating as the main inducement for its introduc- 
tion: "It makes it easier for the teacher." 

In turning to texts for composition, or translation from English 
to Spanish, we, unfortunately, meet the question of why we are 
teaching Spanish. So far as I am concerned we do not have to 
consider this question at all in our high schools, for a general prep- 
aration in the language is the only thing that seems to me suitable 
for these courses. Specialized courses should come later or in 
specialized schools. But many school boards and many teachers 
feel that Spanish should be taught for commercial purposes mainly, 
and lose sight of the fact that these purposes are really better 
accomplished through enabling the boy or girl to use the language 
correctly and idiomatically first, then going on to whatever particu- 
lar specialty is desired. Taking into consideration, then, only 
general compositions, I should recommend the following: 

Cool — Spanish Composition — Ginn & Co. 

Crawford — Spanish Composition — Holt & Co. 

Umphrey — Spanish Prose Composition — American Book Co. 

Waxman — A Trip to South America — Heath & Co. 

I have also used with considerable success the material in 
Ford's Exercises in Spanish Composition (Heath), and in Remy's 
Spanish Composition (Heath), but neither of these corresponds to 
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the modern conception of a composition book. Warshaw's 
Spanish-American Composition Book (Holt), Wilkins' Elemen- 
tary Spanish Prose Book (Sanborn), and Espinosa's Advanced 
Composition and Conversation seem to me rather cumbersome, 
especially the last two. I have not secured as good results with 
these as with the others mentioned above. Mr. Wilkins, as in his 
grammar, seems to have a decided tendency toward an extensive 
vocabulary. He has, for the Spanish and English selections 
covering 245 pages, over 6000 words in his vocabulary. I am not 
at all opposed to having the pupil acquire a large number of words, 
and this number is not too great to present in a composition text 
for college students. We have, however, in our preparatory 
classes, a very practical problem. The number of Spanish teachers 
is small in comparison with the demand; the classes are therefore 
larger than they should be; many of our teachers are inadequately 
prepared through no fault of their own, but due to existing circum- 
stances in this particular field; numerous Spaniards without a 
sufficient knowledge of English are teaching first year classes and 
translation courses. All of these facts must be taken into con- 
sideration, and a smaller active vocabulary, thoroughly instilled 
into the mind of the pupil, along with the correct forms for using 
these words to express thoughts, is far preferable to a multiplicity 
of vocables and the consequent absence of that constant repetition 
for each pupil which is the essential for the best results. 

Take, during the second and third years, the four books men- 
tioned above, in the following order: Crawford, Umphrey, Wax- 
man, and Cool. If you have not sufficient time to cover the four, 
then omit one of the last three, preferably one of the last two. 
Crawford's is an excellent book to begin with. Umphrey, which 
is almost a paraphrase of Francois' Introductory French Compo- 
sition, has always given my pupils excellent training. Its English 
is awkward, sometimes even incorrect, but the iteration and 
reiteration of certain types of phrases gives results that can be 
obtained in no other way; and this is what has made me go back 
to Umphrey after each trial of a new text. In the last few years 
I have used twelve composition books in the endeavor to pick 
those that will give the best results, and my recommendations 
are based solely on my own recent experience. 
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Our consideration turns finally to texts for translation from 
Spanish to English. The New Jersey syllabus has an excellent 
list of books for this purpose. I have used every book mentioned 
and have found them all satisfactory. I should recommend, how- 
ever, using only one reader, and then passing directly to some 
edited Spanish text of short stories, or even immediately to a 
novel such as Capitdn Veneno. This seems to be the most popular 
text for second year classes, and I think rightly so. I have never yet 
found one to equal it. Novelas Cortas, La navidad en las mon- 
tanas, Fortuna, Maria, are types of novels for second year work. 
Zaragiiela is the most satisfactory play that I have found for this 
grade, with El si de las niilas as a good one to follow the next 
year. The last year of high school Spanish should take up such 
texts as Marianela, Jose, Capitdn Ribot, Dona Clarines, La mari- 
posa blanca, Cuentos Alegres, Amalia, La herntana San Sulpicio, 
Benavente's Comedias. I have included two South American 
novels, Maria and Amalia. While neither one gives a typical 
picture of life on that continent, yet it is sometimes advisable, for 
the psychological effect, to have the scene of one of our stories laid 
in that region. The Mexican novel, La navidad en las montanas, 
seems to me a very clear portrayal of a certain type of Spanish- 
American life, and appealed to me very much, but I did not find 
it so successful in class use as others with a more lively and enter- 
taining plot. 

This brings us to the question of the type of book to be used, 
as regards the context rather than the technique with which the 
book has been edited. I cannot emphasize too strongly the follow- 
ing points: 

1st — Read over carefully every text under consideration before 
finally making a choice. 

2nd — Determine whether the vocabulary employed is approxi- 
mately suitable for the grade and class under your charge. 

3rd — Endeavor to give the pupils a variety in the type of 
books read during the year. 

4th — Avoid extremes in any particular period writings, such 
as the Romantic Period. 

5th — Do not use Cervantes, Lope de Vega, etc. with high school 
pupils. They do not appreciate them and cannot handle them. 
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6th — If more than one edition of a book is on the market, 
choose the one with the best notes and vocabulary : not necessarily 
the one with the greatest number of notes, nor the one with the 
greatest abundance of historical and interpretative material. 
Teach the student Spanish and make him use his brain in under- 
standing and interpreting the story for himself. 

7th — Give the student something descriptive about South 
America, but do not overload the course with books of this type. 
Blasco Ibafiez's Vistas Sudamericanas (Marcial Dorado-Ginn), 
which has recently come out, is an excellent book of this kind, 
and could be used at the end of second year or at the beginning of 
third year classes. 

8th — Choose the text for clear, idiomatic, real Spanish. 
Extreme stylists and careless writers should be equally taboo. 

9th — Always endeavor to select a book with an intrinsic interest 
in plot and in characters that will make the class want to keep on 
in order to find out what is going to happen. In my opinion this 
is one of the most important points of all. A class that is not inter- 
ested rarely makes much progress, and there are plenty of books 
fulfilling the other requirements that also have this added advan- 
tage of interest. My best results have been secured with such 
books as Capildn Veneno, Novelas cortas, Zaragileta, Marianela, 
Dona Clarities, Los intereses creados, El si de las ninas, Josi, La 
hermana San Sulpicio, El pdjaro verde, La coja y el encojido: texts 
that make the student ask, "Can't you find us another book as 
interesting as that?" 

Avoid the mistake that a friend of mine made when he chose 
a book he had not read, simply because he could secure the right 
number of copies at the right time, and then found that the book 
was utterly impossible. A Spanish teacher, the author of one of 
the texts mentioned above, told me several years ago that he 
always picked for his classes a book he had not read because that 
widened his own experience with the language. A woman told me 
two years ago that she was going to teach in a girls' "Finishing 
School" where the Board had imposed upon her first and second 
year classes Don Quijote, and some plays of Calderon and Lope de 
Vega. She protested but was told that she was teaching the lan- 
guage of Cervantes and hence must give her pupils the literature 
of Spain's Golden Age. I have seen Becquer's Legends, Tales and 
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Poems used in first year classes, to the great dismay and dis- 
couragement of the students. 

Use common sense and have a little mercy on yourself and your 
pupils. Do not give those children a philosophical dissertation on 
the Spaniard's religion; do not hand them a blank verse problem 
play on love and marriage: they are interested neither in blank 
verse, nor in love and marriage as an ethical question; they are 
pleased with a natural, amusing love story because it is interesting 
and because it is human nature, not because it is an academic ques- 
tion to the author of that play. Do not give them a constitutional 
history of South American countries. Let them read descriptions 
of the life of the Gaucho; of Lima, showing today the city 
of two centuries ago; of the evening 'retreta' on the plaza, with 
the pretty senoritas walking up and down in company with 
their watchful mamds. Make the text book work with you, not 
against you, and you will soon find your students anxious to 
understand the language, read the literature, learn the customs, 
and become truly acquainted with those who 'speak the lan- 
guage of Cervantes.' This is the thing we must do if we wish to 
make our subject of permanent value to the boys and girls of the 
United States, and evolve that much desired entity, a united and 
mutually appreciative America. 

Princeton (N. J.) Preparatory School 



